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Fraternity Holds Its Tenth Convention 


Annual Assembly Grants Charters to California; Reaffirms Quill Endowment Fund and 
Life Subscription Plan; Next Convention to Colorado 


A blind organist, at the keys of the 
wonderful Lincoln Hotel instrument 
in Indianapolis the night of November 
19th, played down the curtain on the 
tenth annual convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

‘*Dixie’’ was the finale. It was in 
compliment to Louisiana’s scrappy 
and likeable delegate. Beverly 3S. 
Latham’s southern drawl, his grin, 
his impetuosity, his intense devotion 
and enthusiasm for the Fraternity 
these won him the admiration of all 
the delegates. 

And so it was ‘‘Dixie’’ that the 
blind wizard rolled forth in billows of 
tingling challenge. And it was as 
much a pledge to a united Fraternity, 
as much a repledging of faith and de- 
votion to Sigma Delta Chi, as it was 
a compliment to Beverly Latham. It 
brought the delegates cheering to their 
feet in a thunderous ‘‘good bye’’ to 
their fellows, a good bye full of 
warmth of friendly feeling and united 
purpose. 

The banquet had been everything 
that Sigma Delta Chi could have 
wished. It was a revelation to many 
who might have been skepties as to the 
prestige which Sigma Delta Chi has 
built, among practical working men. 
The banquet itself was a compliment 
to the Fraternity from the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, and it followed a 
noon luncheon tendered the delegates 
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by two other of the city’s great 
dailies. At the speakers’ table, at the 
right and left of Mr. Earl E. Martin 
of the Indianapolis Times, was an im- 
posing array of newspaper men and 
journalists who had eome to pay their 
respects and acknowledge their high 
regard for Sigma Delta Chi. 


The convention had opened Monday 
morning, November 17, at Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Sixty-one men, representing 
34 active and five alumni chapters, 
were on hand when the gavel of 
Prof. J. W. Pierey of Indiana’s de- 
partment of journalism opened the 
convention. Later many visitors, 
loval to their fraternity and inter 
ested in its doings, came to swell this 
total. 

Every delegate was there to work 
hard—the first day's discussion 
proved that. And sueceeding days 
were even richer in accomplishment. 
Indicative of the belief of the dele- 
gates that their Fraternity was now 
established on a firm foundation and 
that it could afford to clean house 
where such cleaning might before 
have been misinterpreted as a show of 
weakness, the delegates withdrew the 
charters of two chapters, Denver and 
Maine, and put two others, Pitts- 
burgh and Miami, on the suspended 
list. And those same delegates took 
one of many progressive steps when 
they admitted the Harvey Ingham 


Journalism Club and the Journalism 
Club of the University of California 
into the Fraternity. The Drake chap 
ter was installed in December and the 
California chapter will be installed in 
February. 

Throughout its session the conven 
tion emphasized and  reemphasized 
the Fraternity’s rigidly professional 
character. In the two addresses of 
Willis J. Abbot, editor of the Chris 
tion Science Monitor, the idealistic 
and the professional standards of the 
Fraternity were given chief expres 
sion. 

Brotherhood was the keynote of the 
Memorial Service which was cor 
ducted Tuesday. EF. W. Beekman 
past national honorary president, 
presided at this service, which was im 
pressive in its dignity and character. 
At the service the delegates did hom 
age 10 those of the brotherhood who 
had died -during the year just pre 
ceding. 

In nearly every instance the con 
vention saw fit to adopt the carefully 
prepared reports of its committees. 
The new Quill life subseription plan 
providing that each initiate receive: a 
life subseription to the Quill instead 
of a five-year subseription, paying $15 
more to the national organization in 
return, came in for lengthy debat: 
during which every angle of the sub 


jeet was given adequate presentation. 

















rENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
P. Robinson ; 


Bottom row, left to right Ka Ww 
Pierrot, wife of National President-elect 


Neff, Past President 

Second row: Ralph B. Curry; J. L. Connelly; 
F. M. Reck; Harold Harris 

Third row: Willis W. Thorn; Theodore 


B. Brown; Chester Day Salter; Charles T 
Fourth row: F. R. Elliott; M. S 
Robert B. G. Latham; L. A. Dunn; Wm. G 
Fifth row: Keith Masters; J 


Twenty-seven delegates and officers 


expressed themselves on the floor. 
Kvery delegate endorsed the Quill En- 
dowment plan in principle, 
felt that the 


THAT 


but many 
additional $15 fee (the 
put 


would yield enough to pay for 


sum which, out at in- 


terest, 
a year’s subscription for a member 
under- 


was too high for the average 


graduate’s purse. On the other side 


it was argued that other similar un- 
found 
Quill 


agency for 


organizations had 
that the 


dergraduate 
this plan practicable ; 
was the only practicable 


holding the 
that the 


alumni, and 


time of 


interest of 


single payment at 


initiation was _ infinitely cheaper, 


financially and from the standpoint of 


effort, than soliciting each alumnus 


each vear. Wisconsin reported their 


sixteen pledges were willing To 


the higher fee. The 


ter reported that all their active mem- 


pay 


lowa State chap- 


bers, though initiated before the high- 
er fee went. into effeet, had volun- 
tarily voted to pay it. The North Da- 
kota chapter made a similar report. 


Fischer; H 
Donald H. 


Frank W. 


C. Janes; Marion E. Stanley; Fred G. 
Evans ; 
Wolfe; M. 
Davis. 
Gartner; D. M. 
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BLOOMINGTON, 
William E. Drips, 
National Secretary ; 


Alumni Secretary ; 
Clark, 
Bunnell; Elvin A. Hoy 


Huebsch ; 


M. O. Ryan: Mortimer Goodwin, Alumni 
’. Blakely; J. W. Ridings; A. J. Bieter; 
Halliday; R. A. Miles; C. E. Metz; E. R. Page; T 


action of 
the life 
subscription plan had been made a 


Sinee, as a result of the 


the Minneapolis convention, 


a two-thirds 
The 
total was 19 to 16 against the life sub- 
there 


part of the constitution, 


vote was required to amend it. 
sufficient ae- 


seription, being 


tive chapters, irrespective of the 


alumni votes, to put the plan into 
Later the delegates showed 
the life 
make 


adopting the 


operation. 


their determination to give 
subseription plan a chance to 
good by unanimously 


policy committee’s recommendation 
that the whole fraternity support the 
coming 


plan vigorously during the 


vear. Executive Councillor Roy 
the Quill Endow- 
ment campaign revealed the amazing 
fact that more than $3000 had 
gathered at a total cost to the frater- 


only $348 


French’s report of 
been 


nity of an almost unpre- 
cedented success in a movement of this 
kind. 

Reports of officers to the delegates 
brought out the high points of pro- 
during the 


gress by the Fraternity 


Prof. F. W. Beckman ; 
; Herbert Kretchman ; 
David M. Bramble ; 
Secretary-elect. 
A. T. Thisted ; 


. Revere; C. 
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INDIANA 


T. Hawley Tapping, Past President; Mrs. 
Prof. J. W. P 


George F. 


iercy ; Prof. H. E. Birdsong ; Ward A. 


Fred Gustorf; Kenneth Hewins; Marc Bueitell; 


Robert W. Tarr; James H. Kurtz; Donald 


R. L. Spangler; C. J. McKnight; Howard L. 


M. Guthrie; Walter Horan. 


last fiseal year. Secretary George F. 


Pierrot’s report showed that the fra- 
administrative and 


ternity’s execu- 


tive machinery was well oiled and in 
good working order. The convention 


committee heartily commended the 
newly-installed membership books and 
chapter treasurer books, and the work 
establishing 


of Secretary Pierrot in 


close contact with chapter advisers 
and impressing upon them their re- 
sponsibilities and was 
plauded. The 
showed the Fraternity 


ing the 


possibilities 
treasurer’s report 
just weather- 
balanee of 
The 


she ywed 


year’s storms, a 
$272 remaining in the treasury. 


expansion committee report 


many groups eager to come into the 


The 
Charnley, 


fraternity. national historian, 
Mitchell V. sent word that 
the history was nearly completed. 
Iowa State, North Dakota and 
Colorado earried off the convention 
plums. Iowa State won the efficiency 
contest in a close battle with North 
Dakota and State. Peter 


Burtness of the North Dakota chap- 


Oregon 














December, IQ2 f 


ter, with his campaign on his campus 
to emphasize the need of economy 
among the students, won the Interna- 
tional Reporters’ contest sponsored 
by the Iowa State chapter. And Colo- 
rado Was given the next convention. 

The Wells Memorial Key was given 
to President-Elect Pierrot and Vic- 
tor Lawson, whose paper, The Chicago 
News, was chosen for ritualistie pur- 
poses during 1924, was named Na- 
tional Honorary member. 

Social features of the convention be- 
sides the luncheon and banquet in In- 
dianapolis on the final day, included 
entertainment of delegates at frater- 
nity houses, a dinner given by the In- 
diana chapter, a Theta Sigma Phi 
danee and a reception and tea by 
President William Lowe Bryan of In- 
diana. 


What the Convention Did 

Among the important aeccomplish- 
ments of the 1924 convention, briefly 
summarized, were the following : 

Adopted economy budget calling 
for total expenditure of $4850 for 
1925 fiseal year. 

Awarded chapters to University of 
California and Drake University pe- 
titioning groups. Charter fees raised 
from $25 to $50. 

Adopted report of Constitution 
Committee recommending that Quill 
Endowment life subscription fee of 
$15 be added to the national fees of 
all initiates. (This action reaffirmed 
legislation of the 1923 convention.) 
Approved Quill Endowment Fund 
Trustees’ Agreement and By-Laws, 
Rules and Regulations governing the 
Fund. 

Eleeted Victor F’. Lawson, publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News, to hono- 
rary membership. 

Awarded 1925 convention to the 
University of Colorado. 

Awarded Wells Memorial key to 
Secretary George F. Pierrot. 

Designated Peter Burtness, North 
Dakota, as winner of the International 
Reporters’ Contest, and conferred 
upon him the gold wateh which Iowa 
State chapter annually donates as the 
contest prize. 
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Required Denver and Maine chap- 
ters to surrender their charters be- 
cause of their inability to comply 
with Sigma Delta Chi’s professional 
standards. 

Suspended the Pittsburgh and 
Miami chapters, for non-professional 
conduct, and readmitted the Nebraska 
chapter to good standing. 

Donated the $150 Past President’s 
prize award to the Quill Operating 
Fund, because the caliber of the en- 
tries in this contest was so low as to 
forbid the distribution of the prize 
money in the usual way. 

Designated the Detroit News as the 
newspaper to be used in all fraternity 
initiation ceremonies during the com- 
ing year. 

Unanimously approved the report 
of the committee on poliey, which 
recommended whole-hearted support 
of the Quill Endowment Fund and 
life subseription plan during the com- 
ing vear. 

Awarded the chapter efficiency cup 
to lowa State, North Dakota finishing 
second by a fraction of a_ point. 
Other chapters who finished high were 
Oregon State, Wisconsin, and Colo- 
rado. Toronto and Illinois also stood 
high. 

Convention Committees 

The committees who served the fra- 
ternity at the 1924 convention in- 
eluded : 

Credentials: Robert B. Tarr, Fred 
J. Martin, Lowell F. Arterburn. 

Officers’ Reports: Mare Buetell, 
Marion E,. Stanley, Howard L. Rob- 
erts. 

Discipline: Lowrenee R. Dunn 
(chairman), Donald B. Brown, David 
M. Bramble. 

Chapter Treasurers’ Book Audit: 
Robert B. Tarr (chairman 
H. Miles, Harold Harris. 

Chapter Membership Book: Frank- 
lin M. Reek (chairman), Maurice O. 
Ryan, C. J. MeKnight. 

Constitution: Charles M. Guthrie 
(chairman), Thomas H. Revere, Wal- 
ter Horan. 


Russell 


Expansion: Elvin A. Hoy (chair- 
man), Frank W. Bunnell, James L. 
Connelly. 


c 

Chapter Activities: D. M. Mall 
day (chairman), James A. Blaeckb 
Clinton E. Metz. 

Budget: Beverly S. Latham (cha 
man), Ilarry CC. Butehe Mer 
Blakely. 

Nominations: Herbert F. Ky 
man (chairman), Theodore C. Janes 
E. R. Leibert. 

Publications: Frederic (i 
(chairman), Kenneth L. Hewn \ 


IF. Rhode. 

Wells Memorial Key: Chester D 
Salter (chairman), William G. Davis, 
James W. Kurtz. 

National Honorary Membersh 
KF. W. Beekman (chairmar R 
Spangler, J. W. Pierey. 

Publicity: Lawrence W. Murpl 


chairman. 


1925 Convention: Hf. P. Robinson 
(echairraan), Chester 1). Salter, Joh 
Gartner, 

International Reporters’ Cont 
KF’. W. Beekman chairman Kenneth 


lL. HWewins, E. R. Leibert 
Poliev: William G. Davis 


man iH. J Birdsong, Ra 
bh rry 
Ritual: David M. Brambk 
man). Donald Brow) Edwit \ 
O'Ne 
Quill Publ tions Boat } \ 
ni Quill Campaigr John F. Gart? 


Marlat s W 
cha rman W llis W. Tl 
Charles E. Evans. 


Resolut lOns : 


Delegates and Visitors 
Delegates attending the tent] 
nual convention included William G 
Davis, DePauy 
Kansas University; David M. Bran 
ble, Michigan; Herbert KF. Krets 
man, University of Washington ; ( 
Knight, Purdue: T. H. Revere, Oh 


James LL. Conne!l 


State: Fred Gustorf. Wiseonsi 
Krederie (;. Lluebseh. lowa | niver 
sitv: Russell H. Miles, Illinois; J 


Willard Ridings, Missouri A. d; 


Bieter, Texas; Theodore C. Janes 


(Continued on page 15) 
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An Instrument of Civilization 


By HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE (Columbia Associate) 
Executive Editor, The New York World 


Civilization is organized = self-re 
straint. It is the result of effort to 
bring the world from chaos into cos 
mos, 

The stellar system operates under 
laws immutable and co-ordinated. The 
world we live in is subject to the 
shifting pressures of natural and hu- 
man forees, unbound, undirected and 
often unrelated. In the movement 
toward civilization certain factors are 
of first importance. These inelude 
the Sehool, the Chureh, Government 
by laws, Industry and the Press. 

Civilization, Carlyle said, is trans- 
portation. Perhaps it would be truer 
now to say, civilization is ecommuni- 
cation, for understanding flows from 
knowledge, which is primarily based 
on communication, 

Knowledge, in the informational 
sense, is fed from four main springs. 
First, The Traditional; Second, The 
School; Third, The Empirie, and 
Fourth, The Press. 

Few realize how great is the de- 
pendence upon Journalism for gen- 
eral knowledge. It is the far flung 
news coverage of the world that gives 
many their only mental life. Through 
it the people learn of the big and the 
little things that make life better or 
worse, for it is equally as important 
a function for the press to reeord evil 
as to chronicle virtue. 

Suppression never vet helped; its 
general effect is always unfortunate. 
Few are wise enough to know good 
from evil, and fewer would agree 
upon any working formula. 

The category of knowledge served 
by Journalism depends more upon 
news than upon opinion; more upon 
the factual than the exegetical. The 











HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE, executive editor of the New York World, 
enjoys the fall racing at Belmont Park, New York. Sharing his fun and his 
program is Peggy Thayer, prominent society woman. 


first is the business of the reporter; 
the second belongs to the teacher. 
What is news? There has never 
been a really satisfactory definition. 
As acceptable as any other is the apo- 
thegm that news is any statement pos- 


sessing Interest, Importance, Truth 
and Timeliness. There is a curious 
symbolism in the word  itself— 
N-E-W-S. The N for North; the E 
for East; the W for West and the 5 
for South. The visible sign of the far 


} 
: 
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spread extent of its area of action re- 
veals its best aspect, for in the field 
of world affairs and. international re- 
lations Journalism finds itself freest 
from reproach, and of substantial 
value. 


There are tides in the affairs of 
mankind which are irresistible. Men 
may have called them into being by 
appealing to the elemental emotions, 
but no human agency can stop them, 
once they have started, until they have 
run their courses. Such tides are 
found in the passions of hate and 
envy, of arrogance and ignorance, of 
conquest and revenge, that body forth 
in the wars of classes and of nations. 


Such conflicts are not and cannot 
be composed by pen strokes. All 
treaties are merely seraps of paper, 
unless they are signed by the spirit as 
well as by the hand. Such conflicts 
are resolved by the will to peace, and 
peace can only come through under- 
standing—by a knowledge of the 
beneficence of amity instead of arms, 
of friendship instead of fear, of irust 
instead of distrust. 

To these great civilizing purposes, 
if not all, then, surely, the best and 
the largest part of Journalism is 
pledged and is faithful. On the field 
of this battle for the right, the acco- 
lade of public approval can deservedly 
be bestowed upon the Press. 

On the whole, the body of Journal- 
ism, since Theophraste Renaudot and 
‘‘Liberty’’ Wilkes, has been the 
weapon of the people. In the fight for 
the many, in the spread of knowledge, 
in the dissemination of cultural influ- 
ence, it has taken a part with the 
school. It is almost axiomatic that 
democracy is always furthest ad- 
vaneed in those countries where the 
liberty of the press is freest. The 
well based complaints of special cases 
of oceasional vulgarity and _ sensa- 
tionalism in the American press are 
of less social significance than its 
courage and its basic truthfulness. 

It has preached a freedom that has 
unshackled mind and spirit. It has 
made inearnate Voltaire’s great chal- 
lenge: ‘‘I wholly disapprove of what 
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you say, but I will defend with my 
life your right to say it.’’ 

Bearing even more directly on this 
principle of completely setting forth 
the record of men’s minds and ac- 
tions; even more precise in the justi- 
fication of the fullest publicity are 
the words of St. Jerome: ‘‘If an of- 
fense come out of the truth, better it 
is that the offense come than that the 
truth be coneealed.’’ 


Facts Have Sanctity 


Facts have a sanctity in them- 
selves. The right to publish them is 
the basis of the freedom of the press. 
Their moral nature may affect the ac- 
tual question of publication, but it 
should not qualify the right to do so. 
The press is a reagent of the process 
of civilization. As it helps in world 
development, so the betterment is to 
be measured in its own improvement. 

Truth, and truth alone, is the mea- 
sure of the right to print. Good taste 
may restrain not such right but its 
application. Good taste is stan- 
dardized by custom. Truth—who 
ean define it? Since we have no uni- 
versal touchstone that unfailingly 
reveals its nature; since we cannot 
find its absolute zero, we may say that 
Truth is that special faith by which 
each soul finds itself and which, if 
followed, makes a formula for Life. 

The Press, so animated, may not be 
able to prevent but it can oppose the 
growing tendency to make one man’s 
often unsound opinions into other 
men’s laws. Every man-made law re- 
quires more than legislative enact- 
ment to be effective. Every law is 
submitted to a referendum; if not one 
through the vote of the electorate, then 
it is one in the hearts of the people. 
No statute ean long have the force of 
law if a majority does not willingly 
support it. Here Publie Opinion has 
its real sphere of influence. 

It is against too much law of an 
unnecessarily regulative nature that 
Journalism should stand. Publie 
opinion, intelligenced by the Press, 
ean always function as a restraining 
influence more effectively than new 
ordinances. A true civilization sup- 


~ 


plies barriers to excesses through the 
rule of reason, not through the rule of 
foree; it writes ‘‘ought’’ in the hearts 
of men, instead of placing ‘‘must’’ 
on the statute books. 

Foree is the first characteristic 
tyranny, whether the foree springs 
from autocracy or mobocraey. Reason 
is the flowering of democracy. In the 
second state, each individual is a 
thinking, acting, free and responsible 
agent; in the first he is merely part 
of a driven, exploited and directed 
mass, enslaved morally and mental! 
even though the shackles he wears are 
pretendedly righteous and masked as 
helpful. His freedom has been nega 
tived ; his privilege of reason has been 
supplanted by a yielding to force. 

For its evolution civilization needs 
less sumptuary regulation and more 
edueation. It needs fewer laws 
compulsion and more laws of reason 
It needs less of enforeed obedience 
and more of free choice. In this ad 
venture the Press takes a leading role. 
It offers in evidence a daily reeord of 
the thought and the action of man, a 
record that has a vast influenee on 
behavior. The intelligent press does 
not believe that virtue ean be made a 
factory product turned out by legis 
latures. It believes that improve 
ment is more likely to come fron 
within, through volition, than 
without, through eoercion. 


Jefferson on the Press 


Jefferson said: ‘‘The basis of o 


Government being the opinion of the 
people, the very first object should b 
to keep that right. Were it left to me 
to decide whether we should have a 
government without newspaper 
newspapers without a government | 
should not hesitate a moment to pre 
fer the latter.’’ 

In the writings of Jefferson is to b 
found a compendium on the thesis 
of the Press, tried by time and ap 
proved by experience. He wrote 
when Bonaparte had smothered th 
newly-born French democracy : ‘* The 


press, the only toesin of national lib- 


silenced = in 


erty, is 
France.’’ 


completely 


On the subject of force versus rea- 





son he said: ‘‘I am for the freedom 


of the Press and against all violations 
of the Constitution to silence by foree, 
and 


not by reason, the complaints or 


criticisms, just or unjust, of our citi- 
zens against the conduet of their 
agents.’’ 

‘*‘No Government,’’. he wrote to 
George Washington in 1792, ‘‘ought 
to be without censors; and where the 
press is free none ever will.’’ He 
added: ‘‘The press is the best instru- 
ment for enlightening the mind of 


man and improving him as a rational, 
moral and social being.’’ 

Thus, Jefferson, in chartering the 
the 


always attendant corollary of respon- 


freedom of Press, expresses its 
sibility in the use of that freedom. 
Sut it must not be thought that there 
was always an attribution to the Press 
did not 
from 


of a Messianic purpose. It 
full 
Jovian brow, into the American arena. 


spring, panoplied some 
The anathema of being an unrelieved 
evil, pronounced against it, with Bell, 
Book and Candle, by those who feared 
it, fought desperately for life in early 
America as elsewhere. 

Sir William Berkeley, Governor of 
1670, 
count of his stewardship to the Lords 
Planta- 
tions, laid down a dictum that was to 


Virginia in rendering an ac- 


Commissioners of Foreign 


become notorious. In it he showed 
the close association he saw between 
education and the press, both intoler- 
able in his eyes. His private opinion 
became a public restriction of such a 
binding nature that 100 years later 
Jefferson, in the same commonwealth, 
had to struggle bitterly before he sue- 
in establishing his ideal of a 
free School. 


Press. 


ceeded 


a free Chureh and a free 


Berkeley expressed himself thus: 
‘Tl thank God free 


schools nor printing [in this colony] 


there are no 
and I hope we shall not have these 


hundred years; for learning has 
brought disobedience into the world 
and printing has divulged them and 
the 


ments. ‘God keep us from both.’’ 


other libels against best govern- 
This was the outburst of a man who 


fanatically supported autocracy, but 
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who had the vision to see that free 
thought was its greatest enemy. In 
common with his kind he shaped his 
opinions to suit his purposes. 

As with all bigots, principles meant 
nothing ; The 
ends he sought were to be achieved by 
He believed he could de- 


pend upon those he ruled to give his 


prejudices everything. 
any means. 


rulings the color of publie good, and 
doubtless he 
the 
munity. 


believed he was acting 
of his com- 
Honest ignorance is always 
harder to meet than deliberate knav- 


for best interests 


ery. Ignorance, indeed, is the world’s 


greatest danger. 


Press Told Story 

Even our democracy, in its Consti- 
tution, took on the form of a repre- 
sentative republican state, due to a 
distrust of the popular voice and of 
direct popular decisions. But today, 
135 years later, popular government 
has spread to four-fifths of the civi- 
lized world. What caused this spread ? 
But 
how eame this suecess to be known? 
First, through the story that the Press 
told—a story that swept through the 
world. 


The suceess of our institutions. 


Democracy is far from ideal, but is 
better than any other formula yet de- 
vised for orderly human association, 
and it might be better still if the ex- 
hortations of the press against the 
apathy of the citizenship were heeded, 
for the chiefest weakness in the fune- 
tioning of democracy lies in the in- 
ertia of its members. 

It may fairly be said that the press 
with that 
eternal vigilance that is the price of 


has become synonymous 


liberty. It and its ministers have suf- 
fered themselves to be blamed, 
condemned, imprisoned, suffered 


themselves even to be hanged, but they 
have published their opinions and 
their versions of pivotal facts, regard- 
ing it not only as a right, but as a 
duty. 

Through such insistence the Press, 
even in its earlier beginnings, broke 


down the so-called taxes on knowledge 
that throttled England up to the sev- 
enteenth century. Hand in hand with 
the schools it helped in the evolution 
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of that process of civilization called 
education, which reveals man to him- 
self; which discovers the laws of the 
universe and the methods whereby 
men may live in harmony with those 
Within the broad horizons of 
Journalism encompassed 
every human relationship, material or 
immaterial. It is a chronicle of the 
actions of the intellectual, moral and 
physical forces. 


laws. 


there is 


When true to itself, Journalism is 
its own best justification. It is a com- 
monplace to say that the power of the 
Press has waned. 
erroneous. 


The statement is 
The reverse is true. The 
power of the Press is greater than 
ever before. The fallacy arises from 
a narrowed judgment point. Those 
affirming this thesis measure with a 
political yardstick. They go back to 
other days when power was reckoned 
in accordance with the _ success 
achieved by special pleading for a 
particular editorial formula; when a 
rigid partisanship prevailed, in the 
so-called golden day of the editorial. 
There may be a lessening of the influ- 
ence of the editorial page, measured in 
terms of direct political action, but 
this can be attributed to the difference 
in method as much as to any decay of 
influence. Today the first duty of an 
editorial is to stimulate thought, not 
to command slavish adhesion. If the 
expression of opinion succeeds in mak- 
ing a man think, more has been done 
for humanity than would be true if 
it had been able to compel a blind 
following. 

But the accent of the Press has 
been shifted from opinion to fact. 
Where, in other days, the Press pro- 
vided ready-made opinions for the 
few, it now provides the food from 
which the opinions of the many are 
made. Journalism no longer consid- 
ers itself bound to have its opinions 
accepted and acted upon, but it is 
bound to give an intelligent and faith- 
ful exposition of the facts upon which 
independent opinion may rest. 

This is the age of the reporter. News 
is among the chief factors in the for- 
mulation of conduct. The Press dis- 
charges its responsibility to the world 
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in the fidelity with which it gathers, 
and the truthfulness with which it 
presents, its news. It has no respon- 
sibility for the reactions thereto of its 
readers. If the value of such an ex- 
periment as a League of Nations were 
demonstrable through exposition of 
the facts, and the public, misled by 
strategems and deceptions, refuses 
a reflection 
upon the Press than it is an indict- 


ment of the peoples for their failure 


participation, it is less 


to enter into a plan that eventually 
they will accept, for it is only a ques- 
tion of how long the truth about the 
League can be obscured, and with its 
revelation comes delayed reeognition 
of its values. 
Can’t Give Understanding 

Journalism can supply its readers 
with knowledge but it cannot supply 
It can and 
it does intelligence publie opinion but 


them with understanding. 


it cannot compel action in consonance 


with such knowledge. Action must 


spring from the spirit. Only by com- 
pelling the people to take thought 
World 
peace is a desire of all of us, yet the 
effort 
more of a lip service than that of the 


ean true understanding come. 


to bring it about commands 
heart. There are certain conditions 
that the 


plans looking toward that great goal 


prevent consummation of 


eurable conditions, yet few have 
tried to analyze and understand these 
nugatory reasons, many of them whol- 
ly imaginary. An analogue to the 
present situation ean be found in the 
fact that Clara Barton had to fight 
nine years before she was able to bring 
the 


Cross, because the proposition was 


Ameriea into International Red 


‘ 


‘entangling 
as some profess to think the 


ealled just such another 
allianee’”’ 
League of Nations would prove to be. 

In this education toward peace the 
not all that it 
might do, but that same indictment 


Press is doing its part 


ean be lodged against the school and 
the church as well. But a new inter- 
national order will come, and soon, 
and when it does the Press will have 
had a part in the glory of this great 
forward movement in civilization, a 
role not dissimilar to that which the 
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discovery of printing itself had in 
that 
intelligence’’ 


bringing about ‘spontaneous 


outburst of ealled the 
Renaissance. 

No, the power of the Press has not 
weakened; it has been intensified. It 
served to make successful 


has wars 


upon unrighteousness; it has fought 


and overthrown corruption; it has 
served to end the undue exploitation 
it has 


of individuals and of nations; 


aided in checking epidemies; it has 
it has foreed 


prejudice and bigotry to operate in 


served to spread culture ; 


darkness ; it has served to bring about 
greater tolerance; it has spread the 
light as widely as has any other of the 
processes of man. 

The merely political functions of 
the newspapers have taken too much 
of the thought of those commentators 
who see a diminution of effectiveness. 
Daily the Press brings the world to 
our doors. The use we make of the 
messages it bears is another problem. 
Bv means of the Press we can make 
“*Children of 
which were men that had understand- 


of ourselves Issachar, 


ing of the times to know what Israel 


The 
forth in 


ought to do.’’ need of King 


David, as set Chronicles, 
wherein the story of these ‘‘men of 
told, 
So too is the need, this day, great for 
When in all his- 


tory was not understanding needed ? 


understanding’’ is was great. 


children of Issachar. 
The sneer 


Almost 
the surest way of winning superficial 


Cynicism is fashionable. 


is a symbol of that fashion. 


applause today is to attack the Press. 
The 
tion. 


Press merits greater considera- 
It is the one common denomi- 
life. 


whatever its virtues or vices, it is un- 


nator of American As a body, 
controlled and uneontrollable, wheth- 
er by labor or by eapital, by influence 
or by money. This lack of venality 
need not be ascribed to any high eth- 
ical standard, although there would be 
no violence to the truth in so doing. 
It flows from: a surer spring—that of 
the 
proven to its own satisfaction 


has 
that 
It knows 


good business, for Press 


honesty is the best policy. 
that as a minister of truth it cannot 


sueceed as a messenger of lies. To 


Y 


the end of assuming a public position 
has 
been organized the Ameriean Society 
Editors, 


leaders of the CO?) 


with respect to its duties there 


of New spaper 
the 


composed of 
intry’s press 
eode of 


This society has drawn up a 


ethies that is now the chart of the pro 
fession’s eourse, Its rigid eanons of 


journalism have been generally ae 


cepted and are being widely observed 


Inaccuracies Few 


The inaceuracies of the Press are 
remarkable. not because there are so 
many, but because there are so fev 


Nightly the news of the world is gath 


+ 


ered by radio, cable, telegraph, post, 


telephone and personal collection 
Between 150.000 and 200.000 words 
are written and edited, set up and 
printed within a little more in SIX 


By editing, this bulk of words 


4 


In the larger 


hours. 
is cut to less than half. 
liv otype 


the 


newspapers, sixty or seventy) 
machines will set the material at 
rate of words 


With 
through 


twenty per minute 


speed if roes 


unbelievable 


the stereoty ping machines, 


boiling over with molten metal, and is 
then, in the form of east plates, fixed 
on the presses, which beleh forth 120 
O00 hour per press 


papers per 


Thirty-two million papers are cireu 


lated daily in Ameriea, read by nearly 
80.000,000 men, women and children 
This fearful pace, exacted by 
public, is the chref cause of mistak 
Yet every precaution is taken to 
vuard against error. For everr 
dollars that are spent to buy news 


six dollars are expended to verify 


Verification constitutes an bliga 
tion of responsibility which the pre 
seeks faithfully to discharge. 

And in the display of the news ther 
is discernible an effort toward a de 
cent regard for truth and fairness, for 
interest and importance. The news is 
judged by its relation to life. In se 
what is to be 


lecting printed, and 


what left out, perhaps the most del 
eate function of the profession, 
is an evaluation of the publie service , 
content of the news. Examine the first 
page of any representative newspaper 
You will find that importance is better 








represented than is sensationalism, 
and the ratio is progressively improv- 
ing. A cross-section of a typical group 
of American papers shows that crime 
news is fifth in order of the space it 


fills. 


man nature must be made better and 


To make it less than that, hu- 


crime less frequent. 


The deletion and suppression of 
crime news is unsound. Journalism 
is life reflected in ink, and it must 
partake of the ugliness as well as the 
It need only keep the 
life; then, it will 
never have cause to feel ashamed of 


beauty of life. 
basic honesty of 
itself. Journalism must always resist 
the temptation of not being honest in 
the translation of life into news. It 
would not be honest were it to avoid 
the publication of crime news and yet 
print reviews of books and plays 
which intriguingly develop the themes 
of murder, suicide and adultery. If 
this be ecountenanced—and it is pretty 
applauded — then 
should there be an indictment found 
when Life is the Novelist, or Fate the 


generally why 


Dramatist ? 


Expression can never be so bad, for 
the individual or the group, as sup- 
pression. Crime details may possess 
a danger in suggestion, but they have 
likewise a salutary compensation in 
quickening the measures of cure and 
There is a definite peril 
that journalism 
which deliberately fails to record the 


prevention. 
to democracy in 


unpleasant, the criminal or the tragic. 
that is the task of 
How shall this be done 
unless a true picture of the masses be 


To lift the mass 


democracy. 


given to society engaged in the enter- 


9 


prise ! 

Kant’s categorical imperative is as 
difficult to establish as a standard of 
journalistic order, as it is to enforce 
Were it not for 
the fact that most of the indictments 


as a rule of conduct. 


against the Press are equally diatribes 
against humanity, it would seem as if 
the General Confession had particular 
concern with journalism in that pas- 
age reading: 

‘*We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done, and we 
have done those things which we ought 
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to have done; and there is no 
health in us.’’ 


not 


On the whole, the Press today is 
better than its readers. Not so long 
ago the system of newspapers was 
chiefly to print that which people 
would talk about. This opened the 
door to salacity and sensationalism. 
Certain so-called, prove 
that theory to be sound, from the 
standpoint of mere cireulation. But 
today, the best part of the press prints 
mostly what its public OUGHT to 
read, although, at the same time, if it 
is to continue to live it must supply, 
in some measure, what the public 
WANTS to read. 

To follow such a course is to fall 
short of the counsel of perfection, 
but where is that counsel humanly 
maintained? “There need be no vast 
significance attached to the publica- 
tion of crime news. There are more 
important things for the Press to 
bother about. Chief among them is 
the need for the maintenance of a 
medium for a free and unrestricted 
exchange of ideas, and an unyielding 
opposition to the regimentation and 
goose-stepping of public opinion in 
time of peace. 


successes, 


Civilization Threatened 

There is a growing tendency in 
America that threatens its civiliza- 
tion. That is the permeation, 
throughout our social strata, by a sort 
of Prussian rule of divine right, 
whereby laws become sacrosanct and 
even honest criticism of them becomes 
sinful. The suppression of liberty 
eannot go much further than that. It 
is a duty of journalism to be a mouth- 
piece, regardless of its own beliefs, of 
honest and intelligent oppositional 
views on any public matter. It must 
always be in our minds that democ- 
racy more than any other organized 
society depends upon human will, 
upon individual moral judgment and 
upon the ability of a member to think 
and act for himself. If he is not such 
a person, a collection of his peers can- 
not make a government that will sur- 
vive; if he is such a person he is 
entitled to be fully informed on all 
subjects, and to be intrusted with full 
liberty in expression of opinion and 
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in personal habits, within the ordinary 
limits set by police laws. There is 
something worse than the conscription 
of the body, and that is the conscrip- 
tion of the will. The one may save a 
monarchy ; the second will destroy a 
republic. The tendency toward co- 
ercion is most noticeable in a nation 
when it begins to give itself over 
more to the prevention of evils than 
to the protection of rights. 


In such times, and they are here 
now, the Press has a duty heavier 
than usual to perform, a duty that 
runs to the individual and is meas- 
urable by the strengthening or the 
weakening of his self-accepted respon- 
sibility and his self-imposed re- 
straints. This insistence upon the in- 
dividual’s privileges and his proper 
discharge of them makes for charac- 
ter which, as Plutarch said, is largely 
long standing habit. 

Journalism, always in its ideals a 
priestly mission, has become a profes- 
sion. Its personnel has steadily im- 
proved. Its practices have steadily 
bettered, and there is today, within its 
ranks, a divine dissatisfaction with its 
failure to be of even greater useful- 
ness. This humility is born of a 
quickening spirit that surely is widen- 
ing and deepening the channels of its 
service. And through its own unrest, 
it has shifted the standards of the 
public. One such change, possessing 
a significance that goes into the very 
fibre of our national life, is seen in the 
refusal of the people to worship wealth 
as such. Admiration, once so certain 
to follow an imposing array of dollar 
signs, now is withheld until it is 
shown that a worthy effort has been 
the source of such wealth. The new 
standard is one of moralism and not 
of mammonism. 

True journalism, ‘‘seeking the truth 
without prejudice; speaking the 
truth without fear,’’ makes under- 
standable the greatness of the tribute 
uttered by Lincoln when he said: 
‘‘With public sentiment, nothing can 
fail; without it, nothing can succeed. 
Consequently, he who moulds public 
sentiment goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes or pronounces decis- 
ions,”’ 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations Has Improved Publishing, Ethics Since Its 


Ten years ago (June 1914) there 
assembled in the city of Chicago, IIL, 
a hopeful group of publishers, adver- 
tisers and advertising agents from all 
parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. 

They were termed ‘‘Idealists,’’ by 
those who refused to attend the con- 
ference. ‘‘Theoretically, beautiful,’’ 
they said, ‘‘ But the result will be the 
same as that which oceurred to the 
proverbial snowball on its way South. 
You cannot get the advertiser and the 
advertising agent and the publisher 
together in one fold. As well expect 
the lion and the lamb to lie down to- 
gether.’ 

What did result? 

One object of this hopeful group 


? 


was to bring publishers and adver- 
tising interests together for the com- 
mon purpose of eradicating an evil 
which was devastating both indus- 
falsification. The 
circulation liar was rampant. Not all 
publishers lied, but there were many 
who did and it was commonly regard- 


tries—circulation 





ed as being ethically correct if a pub- 
lisher’s representative would first as- 
certain what his competitor’s circu- 
lation claim was and then go him sev- 
eral thousand, or a hundred thousand 
if necessary, better. 

The sky was the limit in those days. 
This not only injured and retarded 

















7THBE OVI. II 
Ihe Passing of the Circulation Liar 
Founding, Ten Years Ago; Clague Tells of History, 
Purposes and Ideals 
By STANLEY CLAGUE 
Mana3ing Director, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
STANLEY CLAGUE, who is putting the same code of ethics 
into the business side of journalism that Sigma Delta Chi is 
stressing on the editorial side. 
publisher and then a similar amount that the space buyer generally cred 


advertising, but in no small degree 
was injurious to and retarded the pub- 
lishing business. 

Much the advertiser and 
the advertising agent was devoted to 
listening to the story of the wonderful 
halo which bedecked the head of one 


time of 


of time was given to the competitor to 
demonstrate that the the 
halo was a liar, a thief and one whose 
word could not be believed, even if a 
sworn statement was made on a five- 


foot shelf of Bibles. With the result 


man with 


ited them both as being unworthy of 


credence. 

And so untold hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were wasted annu- 
ally in the time spent by both the 


buyer and the seller. 











That day has passed in the United 


States and Canada. 


In the 


since that 


decade which has elapsed 


memorable meeting in Chi- 
1914, there 
lished a new relationship between the 
buyer and the 
Doubt 
been very substantially reduced. With 


cago in has been estab- 


seller of advertising 


space. and chieanery have 
rare exceptions the advertiser can ac- 
of the 


publisher, if it has stamped on it that 


cept the circulation statement 


significant symbol ‘‘A. B. C.’’ and 


‘* Well, that’s that 
Now let us proceed to the econ- 


say: for cireula- 
tion. 
sideration of your field and to the par- 
ticular merits of your publication for 


the sale of my product in your field.’’ 


And évery dollar spent by the ad- 


vertiser becomes more nearly a pro 
duetive dollar. 

This naturally benefits the pub- 
lisher. But he also benefits in another 
way. The work of the A. B. C. is 


delib 


erate liar and falsifier from the field 


driving slowly but surely the 
by reducing the revenue he can secure 


Col. J. B. 
Maclean, one of the leading publishers 


from such falsification. 
in Canada, said a few days ago at a 
i « 


advertisers in 


gathering of A. . directors, pub- 


lishers and Toronto: 


‘If the A. B. C. had been in existence 


when I began business—if it had been 


doing the wonderful work it is now 
doing—my work would have been 
vastly easier and vastly more sue 
eessful.’’ 


But 


sembled In 


this hopeful group which as- 
did 


to the question of fig- 


Chicago not confine 
itself merely 
ures and figuring. It, aimed to estab- 
lish a fundamental business relation- 
ship which would do away with a 
chaos of terminology and establish a 
circulation which 
The deter- 


mination of a total net figure of sales 


standardization of 


would inspire confidence. 


was, of course, desirable; but in their 
opinion there was something just as 
important to achieve in determining 
and showing the nature of that cir- 
culation. They believed that some- 
times a circulation of 20,000 was just 
more valuable 


as valuable if not 
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than a circulation of 40,000 to an ad- 
vertiser. 

And so they set about the task of 
showing how the circulation was ob- 
tained, where it went and in the ease 
of business publications the class and 
It hedged safe- 
guards about circulation, which pro- 
tected 
publisher. It 


character of readers. 
the advertiser and the honest 
raised danger signals 
which, while at first were somewhat 
resented, eventually were recognized 
as being for the common good. 

The nucleus of that 1914 meeting 
has now increased so that today over 
90 per cent of the publishing and ad- 
vertising business concerned in na- 
tional or general advertising is repre- 
sented in A. B. C 


bining all classes of publications— 


membership, com- 


newspapers, magazines, farm papers 


and business publications—and eal- 
culating their ecireulation in single 
copies, the A. B. C. audits annually 
over eleven billion single copies in 
which the advertiser’s message ap 
pears. 


Aside from the advertising of local 
merchants, which runs into expendi- 
tures of many hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually (these merchants are 
relying more and more on A. B. C. 
data) there is placed in the United 
States and Canada nearly $400,000,- 
000 of national or general advertising, 
which is very largely and in many in- 
dividual eases wholly placed with A. 


B. C. publieations. 


OHIO STATE SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT IS 220 


The department of journalism of 
the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
opened the eleventh year of its ex- 
istence this fall 
of 220, the largest in 
Twenty-five of them are seniors, and 
three doing graduate work in 
the department. Although a four- 


vear course is offered, students are not 


with an enrollment 


its history. 


are 


actually enrolled until their sopho- 
more vear. 

Of the 25 graduates in journalism 
of last June, 21 are now doing active 
journalistic work. 


Cleveland to Retire 


| As Editor of The Quill 


By N. B. LANGWORTHY (Beloit) 
Chicago Daily Journal 
Chester W. Cleveland (Illinois), of 
Chicago, who has been editor of The 
Quill for the past two years, has sig- 
nified his intention to resign imme- 
diately following the January, 1925, 
issue of the magazine. 
1925, he will take 
charge of publicity for the architee- 
tural firm of C. W. 


Chicago. 


On February 1, 


and Geo. L. Rapp, 
the 
including the Chi- 


builders of nation’s 


greatest theatres, 


Riviera, and Tivoli, Chicago: 


cago, 
B. F. Keith’s, Cleveland : and the new 


$10,000,000 Famous  Players-Lasky 
Corp. theatre in Times Square, New 


Yo wrk. 
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CHESTER W. CLEVELAND 

Cleveland will also continue to edit 
the Sigma Chi Quarterly, which is 
recognized by many fraternity of- 
ficials as the best of the college fra- 
ternity magazines. 

During his administration the Quill 
was changed from a quarterly to a 
bi-monthly periodical and the frater- 
nity’s first membership directory was 
issued. 

The 


chooses the managing editor of the 


Executive Couneil, which 
magazine, will probably announce his 
successor in the next issue if a suitable 
person is found by that time. 


1 
December, 
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Iowa School of Journalism Organized 
C. H. Weller is Director of New School; Frederick J. Lazell, Editor of Cedar Rapids 


Republican, Becomes Full Time Instructor 


Organization of a Sehool of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Iowa was 
announced on July 2. 

The school opened in September 
with an increased number of students, 
and yniversity officials are extremely 
optimistic over its success. 


Prof. CC. H. Weller, 


Editor, assumed the post of director, 


University 


and the school absorbed the courses 
and faeulty of journalism which has 
heretofore functioned. 

Frederick J. Lazell (Iowa State As- 
sociate), editor of the Cedar Rapids 
Republican, has been added to the 
staff as full time instructor. 

Present plans eall for housing the 
school in two buildings, one of which 
now contains the business offices, eom- 
room, and 


ah 
Che 


student new spaper. 


posing press telegraph 
Daily Iowan, official 
The other build- 


ing will contain city and campus edi- 


rooms of 


torial rooms, a library and reading 


room, recitation rooms, morgue, of- 
fices for departmental editors and 
members of the faculty. 

The Daily Iowan, which set the 


pace last year for college newspapers 
by leasing full Associated Press ser- 
vice, will continue to be the labora- 
tory where student newspaper men 
and women may get practical experi- 
editors. business 


ence as reporters, 


and circulation managers. Further 
training in the editing, printing and 
sale of books and magazines will be 
given through such campus publica- 
tions as Frivol, the monthly magazine 
the 


Transit. a 


of eampus humor; Hawkeye, 


junior annual; monthly 
magazine for engineers, and similar 
organs. 
Course Is Complete 

Courses in the new school will eover 
the elementary and advanced phases 
feature 
the 
press, the ethies and history of jour- 


of reporting and editing, 


writing, editorial writing. law of 


nalism, the art of 


printing and en- 


graving, display and classified adver- 


tising, circulation, 


new Spaper 





FREDERICK J. 


lowa State 


LAZELL 
Associate 











CHARLES H. 


Director of 


WELLER 


Sel oOo! 


paper makeup, proof reading 


fice management. Auxiliary 


to these will include short story 








hews- 








and of- 


eourses 


writ- 


ing, music and dramatic eriticism, 


hook reviewing, political and social 
sciences, commercial and psychologiec- 


al phases of advertising, business and 
finance. 

Professor Weller, wv ho becomes d 
rector of the new school, has been a 
member of the University faculty for 
eighteen years and has had charge ot 
all official University publications in 
that 


the 


time. He has been ehairman of 


board of trustees of all student 
publications for ten years. 

Professor Lazell, who has been re- 
porter, night editor, telegraph editor 
city editor, managing editor and edi 
tor of the Cedar Rapids Republican 
in more than a score of years of ser 
vice, was also reporter for the old Des 
Moines Leader and telegraph editor 
of the Des Moines News before jo 
ing the Republican staff. He was in 
charge of the department of parks at 
Cedar Rapids for six years while a 
member of the city couneil under the 
commission form of 

While a junior at lowa State Col 
Lazell 


the college annual and editor of the 


government. 


lege, Professor Was eclitor of 


student newspaper while a senior. He 
was graduated with highest honors in 
1895. He is a member of Kappa Phi 


Kappa and an associate member of the 


lowa State Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. After graduation he taught 
school for a time in Iowa and di 
some post-graduate work. He ha 


contributed to Country Life in Amer 


lea, Outing, and other periodical 


S. D. C. Prominent 


Other Sigma Delta Chi memb 


the Iowa School of Journalis) a 
ulty are: Prof. W. S. Maulsby (low: 
State Associate former! ( th 
Springfield, Mass., Republican, Chi 
tian Science Monitor and Dy \J 


Register ; 


George IT. Gal! Jr. 


Iowa): and Fr: 
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“Sigma Delta Chi declares itself as solidly 
opposed to the debasement of the press as 
an institution and of journalism as a pro- 
feasion, by any catering to morbid and 
depraved curiosity. 

“It’s members believe firmly 
good taste and intelligence of 
are often greatly underestimated, with 
resultant production of publications that 
neither honor journalism nor serve de- 
mocracy. The press will render distinct 
service to the public if it will moderate 
its reports with respect to transgressions of 
moral laws. Sordid details and gross over- 
emphasis of the importance of such news 
are too common to need citation, and 
merit unreserved condemnation.’’—Resolu- 
tion adopted at 1922 Convention. 


that the 
the public 











OUR OPPORTUNITIES 

Arthur Brisbane was once asked to write 
five or six hundred words about opportuni 
ties for a@ newspaper man, 

This is what he wrote 

Here are some words, not counted. 

New spaper men have many opportunities, 
and neglect about ninety per cent of them 
as do human beings in other lines of work. 


The newspaper man has the opportunity 
to tell the truth, and the 
with the truth, if he 


opportumty to 
reach is willing to tell 
it and knows how, millions of other human 
beinas. 

The newspaper 
to write Enalish, 
kind of real English. 


neglected usually. 


man has the opportunity 


plain which is the only 


That opportunity is 


A newspaper man has the opportunity to 


make a few rich and friends 


that will take 
great many less prosperous friends that will 


prosperous 
care of him, or to make a 
forget him promptly. 

He usually that the 


friends are the ones worth while. 


decides prosperous 

A newspaper man has the opportunity to 
stand up straight, look ahead, cut across 
lots, pick out his own path and let others 


follow. He usually prefers to walk in the 
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well-worn rut traveled by others before he 
was born. You can hardly blame him; it’s 


the easier and safe r path. 


The newspaper man has the opportunity to 
make himself independent, in pocket as well 
brain. He 


tunity in brain and in pocket. 


as in usually misses the oppor- 


A newspaper man’s value to the public 
consists largely in his power to receive and 
express strong impressions. 

The average mind is like the plate in a 
It takes sharp, distinct impressions 
when first exposed to the light. But it doesn’t 
improve with too long exposure, 


camera, 


Ninety per cent of good reporting and 
YOUTH. And ninety-nine per 
cent of old reporting and writing is pitiful 
failure. 


writing is 


The newspaper man has the opportunity to 
stop when he has said enough; he neglects 
that opportunity nearly always. 


THE BELOIT CASE 
The last issue made reference to an at- 
tack upon the Beloit Chapter in the Beloit 


College alumni magazine. 

In fairness to the chapter it is only right 
that we should publish the following letter 
from the president of the college: 


A statement in the June “Alumnus” unfortu- 
nately gives the impression that our undergradu- 
ate friends of the Sigma Delta Chi journalistic 
fraternity made a complete mess of things in 
their editing of two numbers of the Alumnus. 
While the delay in issuing the two numbers was 
unfortunate, I think it is only due to the young 
men for me to state that they came to our rescue 
at a time when we needed their help, and that I 
feel personally very much indebted to them for 
their help, and the work which they did. I think, 
whole, both numbers of the Alumnus 
which they issued were creditable performances, 
and I wish to express my personal appreciation 
to the members of Sigma Delta Chi for helping 
us out. Naturally it was difficult for the under- 
graduates to collate information about alumni 
with the same facility as the Alumni Office could. 
I am making this statement because I would not 
want to have either the alumni or the general 
public think that our chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
is inefficient, since this is far from the case. 


IRVING MAURER, 
President. 


on the 


M. M. Oppegard (Minnesota Associate) 
is head of the Minnesota district of the As- 
sociated Press, and was principal speaker 
at a recent journalism smoker given by the 
Minnesota Chapter. 


Vineent Johnson (Minnesota ’20), former 
editor-in-chief of The Minnesota Daily and 
manager and editor of The Alumni Weekly, 
has completed his law course at Yale and 
has opened a law office in Minneapolis. 


Zell F. Mabee (Colorado ’24) has been 
advanced to full charge of the United Press 
at Denver. Rupert Hunt (Colorado ’24) 
is working in the same office on the district 
wire, 





Directory of Active 
Chapter Secretaries 








(Kindly inform the Editor of any corrections) 


DePauw—Dwight Pitkin, Sigma Nu House, Green- 
castle, Ind. 


Kansas—Dolph C. Simons, 2500 Vermont St., Law- 
rence, Kas. 


Michigan—Paul L. Einstein, 2006 Washtenaw Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Washington—-Ed Anderson, 1605 E. 47th St., Se- 
attle, Wash. 


Purdue—R. C. Woodworth, Phi Delta Theta 
House, W. Lafayette, Ind. 
Ohio State—Albert E. Segal, 174 E. Woodruff 


Ave., Columbus, O. 


Wisconsin—Elmer L. Boehringer, 415 N. Henry 


St., Madison, Wis. 
Iowa 


Iowa—Graham M. Dean, 200 Quadrangle, 


City, Ia. 


Illinois—Edwin Liebert, 407 E. Daniel St., Cham- 
paign, Ill. 
Ave., 


Missouri—Irwin D. Borders, 606 College 


Celumbia, Mo. 


Texas—Stewart Harkrider, 2310 Guadalupe St., 
Austin, Tex. 
Oregon—Theodore C. Janes, 639 E. 9th St., 


Eugene, Ore. 


Oklahoma—Harold R. Belknap, 429 E. 
Norman, Okla. 


Indiana—Lowell F. Arterburn, 507 E. Smith Ave., 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Main St., 


Nebraska— Mark 
Lincoln, Neb. 


M. Werner, 348 N. 14th St., 


Iowa State—Harold L. 
Ames, Ia. 


Stanford—Donald C. McKay, Toyon Hall, 
Alto, Calif. F 


Harris, 304 Welch Ave., 


Palo 


Montana—V. D. Corbly, 1204 Poplar St., Missoula, 
Mont. 


Louisiana—Robbin Coons, 1039 Louisiana Ave., 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Kansas State—C. W. Claybaugh, 1634 Laramie, 


Manhattan, Kas. 


Beloit—Don Burchard, 1248 Chapin St., Beloit, 
is, 


Minnesota—Chester D. Salter, 
Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


1623 University 


Miami—Joseph C. Lindeman, 115 Beech St., 


Oxford, O. 


Knox—Clayton S. Gustafson, 968 
Galesburg, Ill 


Bateman St., 


Western Reserve—Donald Oviatt, 126 E. 213th 


St., Euclid, O. 
Grinnell—James Work, Dibble Hall, Grinnell, Ia. 


Pittsburgh—Donald J. Schmadel, 2038 
hela Ave., Swissvale, Pa. 


Columbia—Clinton E. Metz, Livingston Hall, Col- 
umbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 


Colorado—Walter R. Humphrey, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Cornell—Charles B. Howland, 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Oregon State—Bernal Dobell, Sigma Phi Epsilon 
House, Corvallis, Ore. 


Schlax, 


Mononga- 


1005 12th St., 


eare Cornell Uni- 


Marquette—Earle 1115 Grand Ave., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


North Dakota—Ralph B. Curry, Beta Chi House, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Northwestern—Robert L. Howard, Beta Theta Pi 
House, Evanston, Il. 


Toronto—D. M. Halliday, 93 St. 
ronto, Canada. 


Washington State—James E. 
Pi House, Pullman, Wash. 


yeorge St., To- 


Leslie, Beta Theta 
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Sigma Delta Chi in Tenth 


Convention at Bloomington 


(Continued from pape 5) 
Oregon; Merle F. Blakely, Oklahoma ; 
Kenneth L. Hewins, Indiana; Marion 
E. Stanley, Nebraska; Mare Buettell, 
Iowa State; R. L. Spangler, Stanford ; 
Charles M. Guthrie, Montana ; Beverly 
S. Latham, Louisiana; John Gartner, 
Blaekburn, 
Beloit; Chester D. Salter, Minnesota ; 
Marland S. Wolf, 
Kurtz, Western Frank W. 
Bunnell, Grinnell; Donald 
Pittsburgh; Clinton E. Metz, Colum- 
bia; Lawrence <A. 
Elvin A. Hoy, Oregon State; Amos 
T. Thisted, Marquette; Maurice O. 
Ryan, North Dakota; Howard L. 
Roberts, Northwestern; D. M. Halli- 
day, Toronto; Walter Horan, Wash- 
ington State. 


Kansas State: James A. 
Knox: James H. 
Reserve > 
Brown. 


Dunn, Colorado; 


Alumni delegates included Arthur 
Robert B. 
H. Clark, 
O’Neel, Indian- 


Goodwin. 


Ii. Brayton, Des Moines; 
Tarr, Pittsburgh; Donald 
St. Louis; Edwin V. 
apolis; Mortimer Chieago. 

National officers who attended were 
Past Ward A. Neff, Presi- 
dent T. Hawley Tapping, First Vice- 
President Donald H. Clark, Alumni 
Secretary William E. 
urer Peter Vischer, Executive Coun- 
cillors Lawrence W. Murphy, Roy L. 
French, Arthur H. Brayton. National 
Secretary George F. 


President 


Drips, Treas- 


Pierrot was ab- 
sent because of illness. 

Among visitors were Harold Har- 

Franklin M. Reck, 
R. Page, Drake peti- 
tioners; Willis W. Thorn, Beloit: 
Fred J. Martin, Montana; Ralph B. 
Curry, North Dakota; Charles Evans, 
North Dakota; Rhode, 
North Dakota; E. R. Leibert, Illinois; 
F. W. State; L. H. 
Millikan, DePauw; Edwin V. O’Neel, 
DePauw; L. E. Mitchell, DePauw; 
Willis J. Abbot, editor 


Science Monitor and honor guest; and 


lowa State: 


ris, 


lowa State: E. 


Armine F. 


Beckman, lowa 


Christian 


members of the Indiana chapter. 
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New National Officers 
The national officers who will con- 
duet fraternity affairs during the com- 
ing year are: Honorary President 
Dean Erie W. Allen, School of Jour- 
Past 


T. Hawley Tapping, asso- 


nalism, University of Oregon; 
President 
Alumnus and 
Arbor, 


Pierrot, 


eclate editor Michigan 


Acacia Triad, Ann 


Mich. :President 


editor 


’ 
George F. 


assistant editor The American Boy, 
Detroit: First Vice-President Rus- 
sell R. Lord, associate editor Farm 
and Fireside, New York City ; Second 
Vice-President—Lawrence W. Mur 


phy, assistant professor of journalism, 
Illinois ; 
Clark, 


St. Louis: 


University of 
Donald H. 
nent Banker, 


Roy L. 


secretary 
Mid-Conti- 


ae 
lreasure} 


editor 


French, director department 
of journalism, North 
Dakota: Morti 


mer Goodwin, assistant editor Breed- 


[‘niversity of 
Alumni Seeretary 


ers’ Gazette, Chicago; Ilistorian, 
Mitchell V. 


aging editor, The American 
troit ; 


Charnley, assistant man- 
0V~ De- 

David 
M. Bramble, student, University of 


Executive Councillors 
Michigan; Fred W. Kennedy, assist 
ant professor of journalism, lniver- 
sity of Washington; James A. Stuart, 
managing editor 
Robert 


Indianapolis Star; 
Bb. Tarr, news editor, Greens 
burg (Pa.) Tribune-Review. 

Quill 
were designated as follows: 
C. Hogate, 


Endowment Fund _ trustees 
Kenneth 
editor Wall 


: Ward A. 


executive 


Street Journal (chairman 


Neff, publisher Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies (see’y-treas.); Past Presi- 
dent T. IHlawley Tapping; Secretary 


Donald H. 
IF’. Pierrot. 

The Quill 
consist of President George F 
and Past Presidents T. 


ping and Ward A. Neff. 


Clark, (reorge 


President 
Board will 
. Pierrot 


Hawley Tap 


Publication 


Eventually, why not now? A life sub 


scription to the magazine of the 


greatest 


professional fraternity. 


The 1924 


Show your appre: 


Directory was some present. 


iation by taking out a life 


subseription. 





1S 
oe ‘ 
WANTED—AN EDITOR 
a man who through experience 
has acquired abroad view 
point oft the problems ot jour 
nalism. 
a man engaged in practical 
journalism, preferably news 
paper work, who wishes to 
utilize spare time. 
a man thoroughly acquainted 
with the editorial personne! of 
newspaper, magazine and 
rade paper journalism witl 
contacts which he can 
in the work for which 
sought. 
a man who because of | 
gard for the highest ideals of 
journalism and his enthusiasn 
for Sigma Delta Chi is willing 
to serve at modest mone 
recompense and to devote 


much more energy to thi 
than he 


‘ 


IS paid Or, 


Such a man is wanted for ser 
Managing Editor of 
the Quill. We wish to 
sider all available talent. Send 


suggestions or applications at 


vice as 


Cor 


once, Accompany 


tions with complete Informa 


applica 











tion and writing exhibits. Ad 
dress Creorge i Pie rrot., ~7T0O4 
Rochester St.. Detroit. Mich 
ivan, 
QuILL PuBLICATION Boarp 
‘ J 
Think of ! The Q } 


life for $15.00. 


Enelish frate rnit 


A prote ssional : 
rorime d 


Sigma Tau Delta, has been 
for the purpose of promoting the m a 
tery ot written expressior eneou!l 


reading, and 


fellowship 


aging worth-while 


~ 


tering a spirit of among 
English lan 
guage and literature. Prof. Judson 


Q. Owen, Dakota Wesleyan Univer 


v 


those specializing in the 


sity, Mitchell S. D., is the fraternity’ 


executive secretary. 
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Life Subscriptions Near 250 Mark 


Avalanche of Subscriptions Expected As $15.00 Offer is Extended to January 31, 1925; 


Many Annual Subscriptions Are Received as Free List is Discarded 


The Quill Endowment Drive is go- 
ing over in great shape! 

The total number of lifers for the 
first six months of the campaign is 
greater than a majority of the frater- 
nity journals have been able to mus- 
ter in two years. 


The question now is: How many of 
the many Sigma Delta Chi alumni 
will be on the list on January 31, 
1925? 

A life subscription is now $15, or 
$16 in four easy payments. After 
the above date the price will be $20 
or $21 in four payments. Delay will 
cost you $5. 

Those of you who feel that you can- 
not afford the Quill for life at this 
time, are urged to remit $1.00 for an 
annual subscription. 

This is the last issue of the Quill 
to be sent to unpaid subscribers. 
Don’t take the chance of missing the 
better magazine of the future. 


LIFE SUBSCRIBERS 


211. C. M. Gray, Kansas City, Kar 
LO, R \ Jor ( veland, O 
209. H. E. Met land, Madison, Wis. 
©08. C. E. Trout, Madison, W 
7. Frank J. Holt. Madison, W 
206. John KE. Davis, Madison, W 
205. | B. Swingle, Madison, W 
“04. G. O. Oleson, Madison, W 
203. C. R. Bush, Madison, Wis 


202. Howard W. Roper, Madison, W 

201. Max F. Ninman, Madison, W 

°00. H. H. Krieghbaum, Madison, Wis. 
199, Payson Wild, Madison, Wis 

198. Orin S. Wernecke, Madison, Wis. 
197. Kenneth Cook, Madison, Wis. 

196. Ralph D. Timmons, Madison, Wis. 


195. Jos. B. Mason, Madison, Wis 


194. L. D. Gladfelter, Madison, Wis, 
193. Otis L. Wiese, Madison, Wis 
192. Vietor F. Lawson, Chicago, I) 
191. Samuel Dunn, Chicago, II! 


Arthur Nafe, St. Louis, Mo. 
189. R. R. Hull, Maryville, Mo 
Harm White, Cleveland, O 
May, 


190, 


188. 


187. James G Dresden, O 


186. T. R. Williams, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

185. James A. Stuart, Indianapolis, Ind. 
184. Peter Vischer, New York, N. Y. 
183. H. P. Winsborough, Columbia, Mo. 
182. E. M. Williams, Columbia, Mo. 

181. G. R. Replogle, Columbia, Mo. 

180. W. V. Ptlueger, Columbia, Mo. 

179. C., H. MeMurtry, Columbia, Mo. 
178. J. R. Kearney, Columbia, Mo. 

177. F. P. Hankerson, Columbia, Mo. 
176. Orland Armstrong, Columbia, Mo. 
175. H. G. Anthony, Columbia, Mo. 
l74. F. P. Stockbridge, New York, N. Y. 
173. W. M. Sehwam, Shreveport, La. 
172. Maurice Ryan, Grand Forks, N. D. 
171. A. T. Retzlaff, Aneta, N. D. 

170. Peter Burtness, Grand Forks, N. D. 
169, Leslie Erhardt, Grand Forks, N. D. 
168. Chas. I. Evans, Grand Forks, N. D. 
167. Frank Fleming, Grand Forks, N. D. 
166. Jack Stewart, Grand Forks, N. D. 
165. R. B. Curry, Grand Forks, N. D. 
164. C. G. Burke, Grand Forks, N. D. 
163. F. W. Beckman, Ames, Ia. 

162. Frank L. Snow, Corvallis, Ore. 

161. L. H. Spight, Corvallis, Ore. 

160. J. W. Pierey, Bloomington, Ind. 
159. L. W. Murphy, Urbana, Il. 

158. A. W. Hopkins, Madison, Wis. 

157. Osear FE. Riley, New York, N. Y. 
156. Edwin Severns, Indianapolis, Ind. 
155. L. P. Blattner, Chicago, Tl. 

154. P. G. Lambert, Lititz, Pa. 

153. Chas. FE. Kane, Chieago, Il. 

152. Paul A. Potter, Chicago, Ill. 

151. Mortimer Goodwin, Naperville, Dl. 


150. Lee Comegys, Chicago, Ill. 

149. H. C. Butcher, Chieago, Il. 

148. K. R. Marvin, Ames, Ia. 

147. Mareus 8S. Goldman, Cambridge, Mass. 
146. B. O. MeAnney, New York, N. Y. 
145. Joe Kruger, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
144. Herman Roe, Northfield, Minn. 
143. Julian D. Hogate, Danville, Ind. 
142. C. P. MaeInnes, Philadelphia, Pa, 
141. C. V. Campbell, Jewell, Ia. 

140. Frank L. Martin, Columbia, Mo. 
139. Earle Martin, S. Euclid, O. 

138. C. E. Walker, Jr., Denver, Colo. 
137. N. A. Crawford, Manhattan, Kan. 
136. John C. Cook, Bedford, Ind. 

135. E. H. Rohrbeck, State College, Pa. 
134. P. H. Hindley, Spokane, Wash. 

33. L. T. Pitman, Portland, Me. 

132. L. Dinkenspiel, San Francisco, Cal. 
131. W. A. Prager, Seattle, Wash. 


130, 
129. 


128. 


o7 


126. 


. Gilbert 


. Houston Harte, San Angelo, 


Leonard Coatsworth, Tacoma, Wash. 
C. B. Upham, Washington, D. C. 


H. P. Lewis, Marshfield, Ore. 
Elvin A. Hoy, Corvallis, Ore. 
W. J. Frautschi, Madison, Wis. 


Hills, 


Johnson, 


Mass. 
Mich. 


Soston, 


me i Detroit, 


. R. B. Tarr, Greenburg, Pa. 


J. W. Searson, Lincoln, Neb. 


Tex. 


120. C. Ellington, Chehalis, Wash. 

119. J. W. Heitzman, Seattle, Wash. 
118. G. W. Hutton, Vancouver, Wash. 
117. C. A. Berst, Seattle, Wash. 

116. Harold J. Dibb, Winlock, Wash. 
115. W. A. Simonds, Bothell, Wash. 
114. A. J. Wohlgemuth, Indianapolis, Ind. 
113. James A. Tawney, Evanston, III. 
112. R. S. Ernst, Chicago, Ill. 

111. A. 8. Tousley, St. Paul, Minn. 

110. W. P. Green, New York, N. Y. 

109, W. W. Thorn, Beloit, Wis. 

108. E. Marion Johnson, Madison, Wis. 
107. Geo. L. Bird, Warren, O. 

106. E. V. O’Neel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
105. A. J. Teninga, Chicago, Ill. 

104. Morse Salisbury, Manhattan, Kan, 
103. Alan Dailey, Manhattan, Kan. 


The 


ee 
. Ray Eldridge, Mt. Vernon, Wash, 


. Riehard 
. E. O. Culver, Wellman, 
. Donald 
. Z. G. Gassmann, Olney, Il. 

. H. A. Fitzgerald, Pontiac, Mich. 


. Francis 
. Ray Billington, Madison, Wis. 
3. Chas. L. 
. K. H. Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 

3. Howard R. Van Kirk, Portland, Ore. 
85 


Bellack, Wausaw, Wis. 


A. G. Waldrop, Boulder, Colo. 
Kenneth Barber, Chicago, Ill. 
seckman, Ames, Ia. 
Iowa, 


M. Merrin, Harwood, Wash. 


. E. R. Childers, Columbia, Mo. 
. C. E. Muehmore, Ponea City, Okla. 
. Arch R. Crawford, St. Paul, Minn. 


J. Webb, St. Thomas, N. D. 


Nicholson, Hutchinson, Kan. 


Jos. G. Brant, Ponea City, Okla, 


College Fraternity Editors’ 


Association met in New York on No- 


vember 27-28. 


Among Sigma Delta 


Chis present were Chester W. Cleve- 


land, its secretary, and T. Hawley 
Past National President, 


Tapping, 


editor of the Acacia Triad. 
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Becker Says Interest 
In Field and Stream 


Is Underestimated 


Robert H. Bob Becker, editor of 
the *“Woods and Waters’’ column of 
the Chicago Tribune, believes that 


the number of readers reached by 
outdoor editors is generally wnderes- 


timated. 








— a J 


BOB BECKER, Editor of 
Chieago Tribune’s “Woods 
and Waters.” 


‘There is no question about the 
outdoor writer having readers,’’ he re- 
cently said. ‘‘ There are in the United 
States today between six and seven 
the of 
fishermen is estimated at between ten 


million hunters, and number 


and fifteen millions—quite a sizeable 
audience to talk to through the press. 
In addition there are the followers of 
numerous other sports. 


‘The problem of the outdoor editor 
is not to find material to fill the space 
allotted to him, but to limit his ma- 
terial to that space. The changing 
seasons are responsible for change in 
sports, and weather conditions, roads, 
and many other considerations are 
called to his attention by the fans 
seeking the easiest and most satisfae- 
tory place in which to indulge their 
He to know 


where the fish are biting best, where 


hobbies. is supposed 


game is most plentiful, and other 
things of a like nature. 
‘‘The Tribune last season offered 


to sportsmen a valuable service in 


telling them to what places they could 
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with safety take a car, and what roads 


would be difficult to travel. 

‘If you love the great outdoors it 
isn’t hard to write about it. The ap 
peal of the wilderness and the stream 
is an elemental thing in man’s nature 
and it’s the greatest thing in the 
weeld..if vou lows %k."* 


THE MISSION OF A 
JOURNALISM SCHOOL 


H. J. Blanton, editor of the Paris 
Mo., Appeal, and a member of the 
executive board of eurators of the 
School of Journalism of the Univer- 


f Missouri, of which E. 
Ray ot the St. Louis Globe Demoerat 
Mo.., 


vave 


Lansing 


SITV O 


and P. E. Burton of the Joplin, 
News-Herald,. are 


a new angle on the subject of schools 


also members, 


of journalism, before members of the 
Northeast Missouri Press Association 
in the of 


discussing encouragement 


schools of journalism. 
“2 that 
who goes into journalism simply 


claim the man or woman 
to 
make money has no right to be recog- 
nized as a member of our noble pro- 
fession,’’ said Blanton. 

‘In their scramble for dollars, and 
their ignorance of motives that alone 
should inspire an individual to take 
up journalism, they adopt cut-throat 
policies toward their competitors and 
prostitute their publications in terms 
of of 


vehicles through which to give practi- 


service and our newspapers as 
eal expression to the spirit of ser- 
vice, before we can fully understand 
our responsibilities to the publie we 
And 


local and metropolitan publieations to 
the hospitals that built, 


serve, \i hen 


we look beyond 


have been 


the roads that have been constructed. 


the abuses that have been corrected. 
the erimes that have been exposed, 
the institutions that have been fos- 


tered, the wars that have been set in 
motion by journalistic effort, we begin 
to realize what a serious thing it is to 
mould opinion. 

‘*Right here 
journalism comes 
taught 
writers 


school of 
it 
be 


would not 


is where the 
If 
TO 


in. merely 


girls fluent 


bovs and 


its existence he 














is ( ! iKEeS 
( "SE Ville ered 
ste! KE nelist 
ance of proper expressio s 
stilling int outht mii SC 1 
their responsibil . | 
‘This 
Training N 
‘hs, :, on ‘ 
oOuneYg ! ( th 
eX} hen , 0 
Val ore Ins} en | 
cle s if oO ould em } or 
righteous things to pass. In 
th sens ! | Ys 
wr ad } them measul 
high standard. All tl n 
done n a School of -Jo na ct 
as we have t the Uy ( ( 
sour! The Fourth Estat 
The death of HENRY ¢ WAL 
LACE, Secretary of Agriculture, in 
October, removed one of Sigma Dy a 
Chi’s most stinguished mit 
secretal Wal et | ! 
through | sociation th W 
Farmer, on ( 
papers, 
He | " Sign d 
t] re rh) assoc ! ! ! 
lowa St ey 
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Edward F. 


the service department of the 


(Kansas ’23) is in 
suckley, De 


Hudson 


ment & Co., Chicago. 


Charles W. Hestwood (Kansas State ’18) 
is managing editor of the Retail Lumber 
man at Kansas City, Mo. 

Ernest Hesse (lowa State ’14) is secre 
tary and manager of the World Book Co., 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


W. Carleton Healy (Illinois) is in the 
Eastman Kodak Co.’s advertising depart 
ment at Rochester, N. Y. 

Kenneth W. Hinks (Minnesota 719) is 
with J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago. 

R. S. Wileox (Minnesota), recently sold 
the Brainerd, Minn., Tribune, and has lo 
eated at White Bear Lake, Minn. 

Frank Parker Stockbridge (Wisconsin 


Associate), former president of the Chicago 


Alumni Chapter, is journalism lecturer at 
New 

Aaron J. 
sistant news editor of the P & A Syndicate, 


Place, New York. 


( Wiseorsin is 


York University. 
Ezickson (Columbia ’22) is as 
25 Park 
Ralph E, 
editor of the 


Ammon farm 


Wisconsin State Journal at 


Madison. 


Harry L. Adams (Beloit ’13) is with H. 
K. MeCann Co., advertising, Cleveland, O. 
Harry I. Berlovich (Iowa State ’20) is 


editor and general manager of the Dairy 
men’s Price Reporter, Pittsburgh. 

Philip F. Brogan (Oregon ’23) is report 
ing for the Bend, Ore., Bulletin. 
Blythe 


managing editor of 


Edward (Oregon Associate) is 
the Vancouver, Wash., 
Evening Columbian. 

Wyatt 


editor of 


91) is asso 


Herald, Chi- 


srummitt (Columbia 


ciate The Epworth 
cago. 
William 


Grosvenor 


and H. R. 
Evening 


R. Mason (Miami) 
(Miami) are on the 
Journal at Hamilton, O. 

James A. Donan (DePauw ’17) is doing 
publicity for the Standard Oil Co., at Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Pat H. 

licity man for the 
others on the Christie Film Company’s lot 


16) 


beauties 


(Stanford is pub- 


bathing 


Dowling 
and 


in Los Angeles. 

Alan M. Deyoe (Iowa State ’20) is pro- 
motion manager for the Webb Pub. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 








zz Ds 


Frank 8S. Evans (Washington ’15) is 
editor and publisher of the Sedro-Woolley, 


Wash., Courier-Times. 


Ray Eldridge (Kansas ’14) 
the Argus at Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


21) 


is editor of 


John Faville, Jr. (Beloit 
ing at Lake Mills, Wis. 

Wendell (Texas) 
The Champion at Center, Tex. 

Llewellyn B. White (Kansas ’23) is an 
editorial writer on the Kansas City Kansan, 


is teach- 


Mayes is publisher of 


Marvin G. Osborn (Louisiana ’16) is a 
professor of journalism at the University of 


Louisiana. 


gc. C. is a 
editor on the 


Waverly, Ia. 


Terry (Iowa State ’23) 


Independent-Republiean at 


news 


John K. Smith (Knox ’22) is editor of the 


Stewart Lever, the house organ of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., Chi- 
cago. 

Douglas H. Woodworth (Wisconsin ’22) 


is telegraph editor of the Eau Claire, Wis., 
Telegram. 

718) is in 
Farm 


Arthur R. (Iowa State 
the publicity department of the Ohio 


Veed 


Bureau Federation at Columbus, O. 
Fred W. Shearer (Miami ’21), now of 74 
Garfield Ave., Detroit, Mich., remits $1.00 


for the 1925 issues of the Quill. 

G. 8S. Harold (Pittsburgh ’24) is director 
of the 3924 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., which supplies 


Collegiate Press Syndicate, 
collegiate writings in the form of a weekly 
column to college newspapers. He invites 
Delta Chi 


pen artists to get in touch with him. 


Sigma cartoonists, writers and 

Dean H. Ashton (Columbia ’23), formerly 
associate editor of the Collingswood, N. J., 
Retrospect, has joined the staff of the Cam- 
den Post-Telegram. 

Floyd B. Rigdon (Denver) is managing 
editor of the News-Journal, 
Newkirk, Okla. 

Bagdasar K. Baghdigian 
716), a n tive of Armenia, lectured on 
‘*The Making of on the 
Redpath Chautauqua circuit during the past 
summer. This year his name appeared in 
Who’s Who. He is a Quill life subscriber. 

Mareus Selden Goldman (Miami ’16), 
frequent contributor to magazines and news- 


Republican 


(Kansas State 


an American’’ 











papers, is a graduate student at Harvard 


after five years’ residence in Europe. 
Carl (Illinois), editor of the 
Illinois Alumni News, writes in to compli- 


Stephens 


ment the Quill on the directory edition. 


Allan Nevins (Illinois ’12) is literary 
editor of the New York Sun. 

Donald Glover (Illinois ’16), who re- 
ceived his M.D. from Harvard in 1920, is 


now located at Clive Heights, Ohio. 


Ed Morrissey (Illinois ’15) is with Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham Co., advertising, Steger 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Steele Lindsay (Washington ’20) is on 


the sports desk of the Boston American, and 
contributor to Sport Stories 


is a recent 


Magazine. 
Astel 
taken over and is operating the Snoqualmie 


George B. (Washington ’23) has 
Valley Record combined with the Snoqualmie 
Post, which he recently purchased. He was 
formerly manager of the Columbia Theatre 
in Seattle. 

(Stanford ’17) is in 
the Chicago Tribune’s foreign news service 


Lansing Warren 


at Paris, France. 


Ted Cook (Washington) is now contribut- 
ing a line of quips and jests which appears in 
the Los Angeles Hearst papers. He re 
cently permitted himself to be pictured for 
the sereen showing him in consultation with 
a humorous idea. 


Kenneth Crawford (Beloit) has accepted 
a position in Lansing, Mich., with the 
United Press, where he is assistant to Ed 
Heckler, Beloit. 


Howard Thompson (Beloit) is handling 
sports for the Beloit Daily News. 

Dave Roberts (Beloit) has left the Cin- 
Star and is now doing syndicate 
work in Cincinnati. 


cinnati 


Edwin E. Severns (Washington ’18) is 
in the advertising department of L. S. 
Ayers & Co., Indianapolis. 


John R. Fleming (Cornell ’22), formerly 
city editor of the Springleld Mass., Union, 
has been added to the faculty of the de- 
partment of journalism at the Ohio State 
University. Fleming divides his time be- 
tween teaching journalism and directing the 
news service of the College of Agriculture. 
He succeeds Russell Lord (Cornell ’20), who 
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left Ohio State to become associate editor 


of Farm and Fireside, New York City. 
edi 
Press, hi 


Vie 


George W. Greene (Beloit), former 
of the New Wis., 


purchased the Waupun, Wis., Leader. 


tor London, 


iS 


tor F. Zierke (Wisconsin) is the new editor 
of the Press. 

George L. Bird (Wisconsin) has joined 
the staff of the New Bedford, Mass.. 
Standard. 

Joe Brandt (Oklahoma ’20 has com 


pleted his Rhodes scholarship at Oxford, and 


is now city editor of the Ponea City, Okla., 
Daily News. 

Thomas R. Carskadon (Stanford 3 on 
the Chronicle at San Francisco. 

Charles H. Prior (Stanford) is on the 
San Mateo, Cal., Times. 

Shelly Pierce (Stanford) is on the News 


staff at San Jose, Cal. 
B. O. MeAnney (DePauw is night 
city editor of the New York Herald-Tribune. 


A SSO. 


Dwight L. Moody (Columbia ’22), has 
left the Springfield Republican to become 
a reporter on the Philadelphia Publie 
Ledger. 

Dan Williams (Texas) is on the staff of 
the New York Evening Post. 

Smith F. Reavis (Washington Asso.) is 
now at the London, England, bureau of the 
Associated Press. He was the subject of 


a feature story in the September 6 issue of 
the Fourth Estate. 


Eugene Alleman (Wisconsin ’23) is now 
news editor of the Goshen, Ind., Daily 
Democrat. He was recently married. 

Roy Rosenthal (Washington ’19), editor 


of the Montesano, Wash., Vidette, has been 
elected mayor of that city. 

Farnsworth Wright 
the of Weird 
lished at Chicago. 


H. Mitchell 


14) is 


Magazine 


(Washington 


editor Tales pub 


Sherman Washington 719 


has sold the Ferndale Record to Ralph 
Pinkerton (Washington ’23 
Roy Pinkerton (Washington ’11 re 


cently of the Cleveland Press, is now editor 


of the San Diego, Cal., Sun. 

Banks Collings (Purdue ’18 s county 
agent at Celina, Ohio. 

Louis LaCoss (Kansas formerly with 
the A. P. at Mexico City, is now with the 


St. Louis Globe-Demoerat. 
Harold F. Diehm 
graph editor of the Daily Journal at F 
Mich. Ralph 24), is 
covering police for the same newspaper. 
Chester W. 
ering St. Joseph for 
Mich., News-Palladium. 
Alfred Willoughy 
Hearst 
Ind., paper. 


(Wisconsin ’23) is 
3vers 


(Michigan 


24 


3enton 


is CoV 


Harbor, 


3ailey (Wisconsin 
the 


Ie 


23) has 


( Wiseonsin 


quit and is now on an Evansville, 


Bankers Mont} (‘hic igo 

( Fred B | Colorado), widely 
known in the Rocky Mountain region as a 
cartoonist, is vy studying at the Academy 
ot Fine Arts Chieago prep tory to 
taking ip egu wo! s newspapel! 
artist. 

Don Wilse n, tive member oft Oregon 
State Chapter, is editor of the Benton, Ore. 
Indep ndent, 

John Richardson (Oregon State s news 
editor of the lt lependence, Ore Enter 
prise. 

Verne McKinney (Oregon State ’23 s 
editor of the Hillsboro, Ore., Argus. 

John Burtne Oregon State ’23 is in 
structor in the college department of indus 
trial journalism devoting most of his time 
To pu ty He Wis pohee reporter on the 
Oregon Journ for one vear. 

Homer L. Roberts (Oregon State sa 
reporte! for tl} Eugene Oregon fal rd. 
He served two years as student assistant in 
the industrial journalism department of the 

niege, 


William A. Prager Washington 


Thomas Burroughs Grinnell] are with the 
Daken Advertising Agency, Seattle, Wash 
(; A Ross Purdue 716) for five vears 
editor of the Purdue Alumnus, has resigned 
to become superintendent of agencies fo1 
the Curtis Pub, C Mr. Ross is handling a 
portion of New \Y state. Ile is Qu ] 
Te 

Allen I Billing DePauw s now 
with Fuller & Sn advertising, Clevelane 
0 

Horace B. Ward (Knox 722), a Quill lifer 


has moved from Minot, N. D., to 
gain Bldg Springfie Mo. 

Ira H. Marsha Iowa) is the owner of 

string of country newspapers in Illinois 
with headquarters the Bedford Bldg 
Ch go 

James A. Stuart (Colo. Asso. s manag 
ng editor of the I napolis Star. 

J. M. Hickerso: Iowa ’20), advertising 
manager of the M er Co., Cleveland, QO. 
with headquarters 160 Liberty St., Meri 
den, Conn., sends eck for the 1925 and 
1026 Qui 

Theodore W. Me Kansas State Ass 
writes that the Aug directory was fine 
piece of work for t fraternity He es 
n Topel 

Ralph T. MeQi Illinois) of Lumber, 
i week] journal published in St. Louis, 
says that he finds new directory useful 


and interesting. 


Minr 


Jack Smalley esota) has left news 
paper work to become associate editor of 
Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. H: 


has interesting, lucrative work for any 


The ( S 
or ‘ ent 
supple 

Joe Hicks 


Lagun Bence} ( f 
picked from group of 

nd se Lagu Be 
0 miles from Long B 
newspiupe He was offe 
gership at \ preset 
overlool 9 } eA) 

Martin Cunningham (O 
editor ¢ t he sooner St 
organ of the Oklahoma 11 
The paper is iss 1 wet 1 
if Journ sm of } i 
homa. 

David S. S} eford ( 
aging editor of the Oklahon 
semi-monthly paper for O 
was named chairman if 
stage a gridiron | quet 
convention of the An 
Omaha, Nebraska, next 
was «also elected | 
southern group of th An 
Pre SS Associat on 

Bruce Gould lows 1 
railroad news mn the W 
the New York Sun. He w 
t he Boston office of the I 
the local staff of the Des Mo 

Haut in Milles low \ 
issignment man fe Yew 
Post ] ning the ff ‘ 
ifter resigning enti d 
tendent of the | New 

Maurice Van Metre low 
resigned as managing edit 
City, la., Press-Citizen to 3 
of the Des Moines Regis 

Warren L. Bassett (low 
sociate editor of Ed nad 
York Cit He ow forn 
United News and As ‘ 
Yor! 

All ¢ me Ee Mint 
he st few mont ( 
election with the N 
n et S ! i 
the n+ ‘ ot \W\ 
on going into count 
for ng 

Ford W ns \l 

f the Minne ar 

Two of y 
Minnesota (¢ ] 

h papers Duluth, M 

nd as telegraph ¢ 
hune ad Char ( \W korn 
on the Her li. E tt He 
¢lass of ’24 { re ry} 
publiean-He d W 








Directory of Sigma 
Delta Chi Officers | 





Honorary President: 
of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


Eric W. Allen, University 


National President: George F. 
Rochester St., Detroit, Mich. 


Pierrot, 2704 


First National Vice-President: Russel! R. Lord, 
381 4th Ave., New York, N. Y 


Second National Vice-President: Lawrence W. 
Murphy, University Hall, Urbana, Il. 


National Secretary: Donald H. Clark, 408 Olive 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Treasurer: Roy L. French, Box Z, 
Univ. Sta., Grand Forks, N. D. 


National Historian: Mitchell V. Charnley, The 
American Boy, Sprague Pub. Co., Detroit, Mich, 


Alumni Secretary: Mortimer Goodwin, 542 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Executive Councillors: David M. Bramble, 1408 
Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Prof. Fred 
W. Kennedy, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.; James A. Stuart, Indianapolis Star, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Robert B. Tarr, 424 Chestnut 
St., Greensburg, Pa. 


Past National Presidents: William M. Glenn, 
The Morning Sentinel, Orlando, Fla.; Laurence 
Sloan, Standard Statistics Bureau, 47 West St., 
New York; Chester Wells (Deceased); S. H. 
Lewis, The Lyndon Tribune, Lyndon, Wash.; 
Roger Steffan, 78 27th St., Elmhurst, L. I, New 
York; Robert C. Lowry, 513 Slaughter Bldg., Dal- 
las, Tex.; F. M. Church, The News, Cadillac, 
Mich. ; Lee A White, Detroit News, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Kenneth C. Hogate, Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad 
St., New York City; Ward A. Neff, 836 Exchange 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; T. Hawley Tapping, 1511 
Brooklyn Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE QUILL 


Managing Editor: Chester W. Cleveland, 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Publication Board: T. Hawley Tapping, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Ward A. Neff, Chicago; George F. 
Pierrot, Detroit, Mich. 





Directory of Alumni 
Chapter Secretaries 











Chicago—Lee Comegys, 1415 Sherwin Ave., Chi- 
cago, 


Des Moines—Ralph W. Moorhead, 555 7th St., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Detroit—Bernard E. Meyers, Detroit News, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Kansas City—Paul E. Flagg, Kansas City Journal, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Minneapolis—E. J. D. Larson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oklahoma City—Tulley A. Nettleton, 907 W. 20th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pittsburgh—Frank E. Mullen, care of National 
Stockman & Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Milwaukee—John D. Ferguson, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wasrhington—Raymond Clapper, 1322 N. Y. Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


St. Louis—Marvin J. Wilkerson, 1332 Syndicate 
Trust Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


PACIFIC NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION OFFERS 
FIGURES ON SALARIES 


What are reporters paid? How do 
the salaries of advertising managers 
run’? What is the general range of 
salaries in the business and editorial 
ends of Northwest newspapers? These 
and other questions are answered in a 
twelve-page pamphlet just issued by 
the Pacific Northwest Newspaper As- 
sociation of Spokane. 

Definite figures are given for six- 
teen daily papers in the Northwest, 
including several in Oregon. The in- 
formation compiled was received in 
answer to a questionnaire sent out by 
the association. 

The range of circulation of the pa- 
pers replying is from 2,330 to 5,500. 
The average number of persons em- 
ployed in the editorial departments 
of these papers is 3.8; and in the busi- 
ness offiee, 5.25. 

Following is the summary of the re 


sults obtained: werekLy wAGEs 


Business Offices 

Min Max. 
Business Manager $25.00 $60.00 
Bookkeeper 18.00 40.35 
Assistant Bookkeeper 10.00 16.00 
Advertising Manager 35.00 60.00 
Asst. Adv. Manager 25.00 30.00 
Advertising Solicitors 22.50 45.00 
Circulation Manager 20.00 65.00 
Circulation Solicitors 20.00 35.00 
Collectors 12.00 32.50 
Cashiers 22.50 30.00 
Office Assistants 15.00 25 


a 
< 


ne 
KNmNNoOwSN & lo. 


“le OOO & O11 


0 « 


Editorial Department 
Min. Max. 
Editor $40.00 $60.00 
City Editor 5.00 40.00 
Telegraph Editor ».00 50.00 
> 00 40.00 
) 


Reporters 2 
News Editor 25.00 50.00 
Assistant News Editor 30.00 35.00 

The relatively low salaries paid re- 
porters are doubtless accounted for in 
part by the fact that in some instances 
the news editor or city editor does a 
good bit of local reporting and is as- 
sisted by a beginner. The equality 
between the highest salary paid the 
reporter and that paid the city editor 
indicates the great similarity between 
the two positions on most of the small- 
er dailies. 

A glance at the table will reveal an 
average of about $5 a week more sal- 
ary going to the editorial employes 
than to those in the business office, 
although the advertising manager av- 
erages $9 more than the city editor. 
The editor, however, received $2.37 a 


week more than the business manager. 








Wear Your 
Balfour Badge 


Sigma Delta Chi is one professional 
fraternity that really stands for 
something. 


It has and is accomplishing much 
in the movement for ethical journal- 
ism. 


The badge of Sigma Delta Chi 
identifies the wearer as an exponent 
of cleaner and better journalism. It 
is the highest reward within reach of 
a student of journalism. Wear it— 
always. 


How To Order a Badge 


The fraternity has two types of in- 
signia,—the plain badge to be worn 
by undergraduates and alumni, and 
the alumni key to be worn by alumni 
and associate members only. 

The badge is $2.50. The 


$4.50. 


According to the National Seere- 
tary the easiest way for a member to 
order a badge or key is to write the 
L. G. Balfour Co., Attleboro, Mass., 
direct, enclosing a remittance to cover 
or asking that 
c.& B. 


shipment be sent 


Descriptive literature of Sigma 
Delta Chi badges and alumni keys will 
be sent upon request, 
the Current Balfour Blue 
standard i 


reference f ” 
jewelry. 


together with 
Book. the 


fraternity 


L. G. 
Balfour Co. 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Sole Official Jeweler 
to Sigma Delta Chi 


BADGES — JEWELRY 
STATIONERY 











